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DIDACTIC. 


«acne = +? 
m THE PREACHER. 


Ask and t! shal’ be given you: seek and | 


ve shall find. 

~ you may remember a little ancient fable 
ta the following purpose, An old man upon 
nis death bed, said to his sons as they stood 
yound him, Fam possessed my dear children, 
ofatreasure of great valuc, which, asit is fit, 
ynust now be yours: they drew nearer: ‘Nay, 
added the sick man, I have it not here in my 
hands; itis deposited somewhere in my fields; 
ig, and vow will be sure to find. They fol- 
lowed his directions, though they mistook bis 
meaning. Treasure of gold or silver there 
was none ! but-by means of this extraordina- 
vy culture, the Jand ‘yielded ia the time.of 
harvest such an abundant crop, as both 
rewarded them for their obedience to: their 
parent, and at the same time explained the 
nature of his command... - 

Our Father who is in heaven, hath com- 
manded us in our wants to apply to him in 
prayer, with an assurance of success: esk 
aniit shalibe given to you; seek and ye 
shall fad. Now, it is certain that without 
his immediate interposition, were his ear 
heavy, as the scripture phrase is, that he 
could not hear; there isa natural efficacy in 
our prayers themselves to work in our minds 
those graces and geud dispositions which we 
beg of the Almighty, and by consequence to 
make us fitter objects of his mercy. Thus 
it is, that we ask, and receive ; we seck, and, 
like the children of the sagacious old hus- 
bandman, find also the very thing which we 
were secking though in another form ; our 
petitions produce ‘in fact the good effects 
which we desired, though not in the manner 
which we ignorantly expected. 

How magnificent is this idea of God’s go- 
vernment! That he inspects the whole and 
every part of his universe every moment ; 
and orders it according to the consels of his 
infinite wisdom and goodness, by his omnip- 
otent will! whose thoucht is power; and 
his acts ten thousand times quicker than the. 
light; unconfused in a multiplicity exceed- 
ing number, and unwearicd through eter- 
nity !— 

How much comfort and encouragement to 
sll good and devout persons are contained 
in this thought! That Almighty God, as he 
hath his eye continually upon them, so he is 
employed constantly in directing, in doing 
whatis best for them. Thus may they be 
sure, indeed, that all things work together 
for their good. They may have the comfort 
of understanding all the promises of God’s 
pretection, in their natural, full, and perfect 
sense, not spoiled by that Philosophy whieh 
is vain deceit. The Lord is, truly, their 
shepherd; not leaving them to chance or 
fate, but watching over them himself, and 
therefore can they lack nothing. 

What a fund of encouragement is here, as 
for all manner of virtue and picty, that we 
may be fit objects of God's gracious care 
and providence, so particularly for devotion ! 
when we can reflect, that every petition ofa 
good manis heard and regarded by him, who 
holds the reins of nature in his hand. When 
God from his throne of celestial glory, issues 
out that uncentroulable command to which 
all events are subject, even your desires, 
humble pious Christians, are not overlooked 
or forgotten by him. The good man’s pray- 
cris among the reasoas, by which the Om- 
nipotent is moved in the administration of 
the Universe.. 

How lithe is all earthly greatness ! how 
low and impotent the proudest monarchs, if 
compared with the poorest person in the 
world, that leads but a good life! For their 
inflnence, even in their highest prosperity. 
33 only among weak pmen, like themselves ; 
und ‘not seldom their designs are blasted 
from htaven for the insolence of those that 
formed them: “Is not this great Babylon, 
that I have builc by the might of my power, 
und for the honour of my majesty ? While 
the word was in the King’s mouth, there fell 
a voice from heaven, seving, the kingdom is 
deparicd from thee..” Lut the poor man’s 
prayer pierceththe clouds ; and weak and 
contemptible as he scems, he can draw down 
the host of heaven, and arm the Almighty 
ta his defence, so long as he is able only to 

Niter his wants, or can but turn the thought 
of bis heart to Ged. O. 
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Translated from the French for the Galaxy. 
CHARLES J. G. BOTTA, 
MEMBER of the legislative body, knight 
of the order of the union, &c. was born at 
Saint Georges, in Piedmont in 1766. He 
— physic at the University of Turin, 
ecame attached tothe study of botany, and 
made much Progress in it. Although his 


manners were always pleasant, and he was 
estcemed a moderate man, yet he became 
Attached to the revolution jin France, was 





end of the year 1794. He then came to 
France, and was successively employed as & 
physician, in the army of the Alps, and after- 
wards in the army of Italy, In the latter 
part.of the year 6, he was sent to the islands 
of the Levant, and on his return he publish- 
ed a description ‘of the island of Corfu, and 
of the diseases which prevailed while he re- 
sided there. In 1799, General Jouburt ap- 
pointed him a member of* the Provisional 
government of Piedmont, and he used all 
his exertions to obtain the union of Pied- 
mont with France. The Provisional gov- 
ernment having been diaselyed, on the ar- 
rival of Musset, the Commissary of the ex- 
ecutive Directory, Botta became a member 
of the administration of the department of 
Eridan, an ofice which he left on the ap- 
proach of the Austro-Russian army; and a- 
gain returned to France. After the battle 
of Marengo, the Genera! in Chief of the ar- 
my of reserve selected him as a member of 
the council of Piedmont, and at the begin- 
ning of the year 9 he was one of the execu- 
tive commission, and afterwards of the coun- 
cil of the general administration of the 27th 
military division. Having arrived at Paris 
in 1803, with the deputation which came to 
thank the government, for the definitive 
union of Piedmont, he then published a his- 
torical account of the House of Savoy. Af- 
ter that period he became a part of the leg- 
isi ative body, to which he was elected a sec- 
ond time, became its vice president in Oc- 
tober 1808, and was proposed shortly after 
as Questor; in 1810 a second proposition 
of this kind had no effect on the mind of 
Napoleon, who knew that the principles of 
Botta were diametrically opposed to his ty- 
rannical conduct. A History of the Ameri- 
can War published in 1810, placed him a- 
mong the first rank of Jitterati, for its politi- 
cal and scientifical excellence. Few men 
have occupicd -such important posts with so 
much probity, and few after a career so bril- 
liant, and so abounding in resources of all 
kinds for the improvement of fortune, have 
remained in poverty. There still remains 
to M. Botta, a perfect self satisfaction, and 
a recollection of his good and honest actions. 
In 1815 he was appointed principal of the a- 
cademy of Nanci, where he was generally 
cherished and esteemed, but he retired from 
that situation as soon as he learnt that his 
predécessor intended to claim right to that 
office. 


JOSEPH CERACCHI, 
Tue pupil and rival of Canova, was born 
at Rome, where he devoted himself to the 
study of the fine arts, and had become already 
celebrated, when revolutionary ideas caused 
him to quit his chissel for politics. In 1799 
he figured among the most violent partizans 
of the revolution, contributed to the establish- 
ment of the Roman Republic, and was 
obliged to abandon his country, as soon as it 
ceased to be republican. He came to Paris, 
and was chosen by Bonaparte to model his 
bust, but having formed a connection with 
some French pupils whom he had known at 
Rome, and whose political principles agreed 
with his own, he allowed himself to be 
drawn by them into a plot against the life of 
Bonaparte, then first consul ; was arrested 
at the Opera on the 10th of October, 1809, 
and afterwards tried and condemned to death, 
on the 9th of January 1801. Ceracchi ap- 
pcaled from this sentence, but the court of 
cassation having confirmed it, he was exe- 
cuted on the Place de Greve, on the !9th of 
February following, with Arena, Demerville 
and Topino Lebrun his accomplices. Art- 
ists alone could justly appreciate his loss, 
but if we judge from what he had already 
produced, it was great. 








MISCELLANY. 


ORIENTAL APOLOGUE. 
By Witi1aM Bewvr Esa. 
The Sultan and his Vizier ; Or the Sultan who had re- 
ceived a blow. 

A Certain prince, who, attended by his 
vizier, was accustomed to take the rounds 
of his city, met one evening, at the entrance 
of a bazar,a person of respectable appear- 
ance: the prince politely salutedhim The 
stranger, who was near the door of his house, 
returned the salutation, and said, “ I entreat 








arrested in 1792, by order of the King of 


ryou, and the person who is with you, to en- 





Sardinia, and remained imprisoned until. the 
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a be requested his guests to sit and 
pytake of his entertainment. The prince 
8 struck with the splendour and profusion 

; ies ans ahenrveey that there were 

resent but. himself, his 

r and their host ; “Sir (said oan 
‘must doubtless have: iavited other 
sts!” “ No (said the master of the house) 
uve Invited none.” “Why then, (said 
the prince) this.great profusion of viewdls ? 
is this consistent with the appearance of a 
person like you?” On which the stranger 
gave the sultan a violent blow. with his fist ; 
a blow vs than fire. “Sir, (said he to 
ce) are you obliged to eat it all? eat 
what you please, and éaee the oe AB 

The ‘suttan whispered his vizier, ‘ we are. 
certainly in the wrong; I, by an impertinent 
question, have provoked this man to strike 
me, but by Alla, if you do not find some 
means by which I may properly give him a 
blow for the one I have received, I will cer- 
tainly put you to death.” Sir, (answered 
the vizier,) you shall to-morrow night invite 
him to your apartments ; you must give him 
an entertainment in all respects superior to 
this, in splendour and magnificence ; if he 
shall presume to make any observations, 
you may then return the blow you have now 
received”? The sultan accordingly follow. 
ed the advice of his minister, and invited the 
stranger. The next night the man entered 
the sultan’s apartments, with a countenance 
and manner somewhat confused and embar- 
rassed ; the sultan however encouraged him 
by the politeness and kindness of his beha- 
viour: after a short interval, supper was 
called for and the table was covered with a 
thousand dishes. The sultan sat down, and 
invited his guest to take his place ; he did 
so, and in a cool and collected manner said, 
“ God’s will be done; this is indeed what it 
ought to be; may God forever prosper the 
plenty of your table; here is a profusion of 
victuals, but profusion is an excellent thing ; 
it delights the eye before it satisfies the 
stomach.” He feasted heartily, and after- 
wards exclaimed by. way of ¢race, “ Praise 
be to the omnipotent God of his people ” 

The sultan whispered his vizier, “ This 
will not do, how can I possibly strike a man 
who cxpresseth himself so wisely? but if 
you do not find out some just cause for my 
giving him a blow before we part, I certain- 
ly will kill you” My lord, (said the vizi- 
er,) when he rises from the table to wash 
his hands, you shall officiously present your- 
self to pour out the water for him ; if he 
shall say, * By no means, Sir, God forbid 
that you should thus demean yourself, indeed 
this must not be ;”—for such an imperti- 
nent opposition you may certainly give him 
such a blow as you think proper ; saying at 
» the same time, “ Pray, Sir, am I to be taught 
by ygu what Iam to do? do you presume to 
contradict me?” The sultan promised to 
do so, and when the stranger rose to wash 
his hands, the prince eagerly pressed for- 
wards, laid hold of the vessel, and prepared 
to pour out water on the hands of his guest. 
“ God bless you Sir, (said the stranger,) I 
am delighted by your kindness, may’ God 
prosper all your undertakings!” After this 
exclamation, the prince, was obliged to pour 
the water upon the stranger’s hands, but at 
the same time it evidently appeared that he 
was inwardly chargrined and angry. 

Coffee was now introduced, and the prince 
again addressing his vizier, said, “I swear 
by Alla; if you do not speedily find a*remedy 
for my disquietude, I will order: you to be 
put to instant death ; is it not enough that 
the man has struck. me, but that I should al- 
so be degraded to the servile office of pour- 
ing out water for him to wash ?” “Sir, (an- 
swered the vizier,) he will soon be obliged 
to take his leave, do you be ready with a 
bamboo in your hand: call one of your 
youngest slaves, aad, as the stranger passes, 
exercise your cane severely upon the back 
of your slave ; should he then say, For God’s 
sake, Sir, and for my sake, pardon this poor 
boy, and do not beat him with such severity: 
you may then return the blow, and say, “Is | 
not this my slave, Sir? is not chastisement 
a necessary part of education? da you pre- 
sume to contradict me?”? The sultan again 
followed the advice of his minister, and was 
beating the boy when the stfanger passed. 
The stranger, as he went pe. get grnen : 
“Sir, you do very right, beat hing by all means 
chastisement is a very necessary part of ed- 
ucation; if the young man should expire in| 
consequence, Goi has certainly decreed it 
so.” Upon this the vizier impatiently step- 
ped forwards, “ For heaven’s sake, Sir, (said 
he to the stranger,) have compassion, and 
intercede for this unfortunate boy; surely 
you cannot be so hard hearted.” Upon this 
the stranger gave a blow to the vizier, ten 
times harder than that which he. had given 
to the sultan, ‘How dare you (said he) 










lar attention. A tabl@fwas plenteousl 
covered, and supper was ' Aho up; it 
consisted of five hundred different dishes : 
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owing extract of a letter fell-into 


the time, hadt not been unfortunately. mis- 
laid. As am gccident has again put it in our 





| We would take this occasion, however, to 


lity which ascribes this mode of treati 
charagter to the invention of ‘any very late 


ary history, we find it was a method which 
grew rapidly into use, by the single circum 
stance of itself, that the encouragement of 
letter writing gave a playful lore to the im- 
agination—it neither restrained by . the. 
squeamish formalities of affected taste, or 
the graceless precision of scholastic prudery, 
was well calculated to draw forth all the vi- 
vacity of native talent, as well asito superid- 
duce a variety of style and ‘thought, If Ad. 


the Spectator, did not avail thentselves of it 
very often to pourtray the features of any 
political friend, they frequently took this way 
of holding up to ridicule or imitation, as the 


of character. Posterior to that epoch, many 
authors highly capable of exffbellishing the 
field of scientific amusement, have necessa- 
rily animated and relieved the repeatedly 
dull and monotonous pages of a newspaper, 
with the most vivid and interesting pieces of 
this description. In the days of the English 
political constellation, when. the immortal 
Chatham gave fervour to the splendid illus- 
tration of Albion: genius, portraits. of this 


spirits, and wrought by the pencil of masters 
distinguished for every beauty, and renown- 
ed for every wonderful and ennoblifig qual- 
ity. 

We are pleased at every new : testimony 
of literary exertion, but we acknowledge 
ourgelves if pleased with the -évidence, that 
we are not less so with the ‘subject of this 
effusion. Sin a ea : 

Washington, December 3, 1817. 


Few men in this country have. occupied a larger. 
space in the public eye, than the present Speaker of 
the House of Representatiyes: and i¢ is very natura} 
you should desire to hear what are the striking features 
of his character. Perhaps! could not better amuse 
you, or prepare you to meet him, than by sketching a 
hasty outline of his personal and political qualifica- 
tions. 

Mr. Clay is one of those, who, peculiarly blessed 
with the happy facility of engaging a stranger, possess- 
es, in a high degree, qualities that will excite the ad- 
miration ; and, whether he has derived it from nature 
or art, knows how to endear and retain the esteem, 
while he heightens inthe progress of the acquaintance 
your opinion of his talents, his benevolence of heart, 
and that magnanimity of feeling. and sentiment. which, 
in all ages, has been revered asthe gro of a great 
mind, and the conviction of a well digested experience 
—and such would be your first and last impréssions, 
If your'diffidence shrunk at the idea of meeting one 
so elevated in the councils of his country, when you 
accosted him, his ease, suavity and candour of man- 
ner would at once allay the feverish sensibility of your 
fears, and fortify you in spite of yourself. In him you 
would, also, find a fine and bold imagination, united 
to «sound and discriminating judgement, supported by 
rich and varied information. 

I cannot pretend to give you an exact description of 
this great man—yet, to presen: you with something 
like a regularly drawn picture, I will begin with bis 
person. — . 
His stature is about six feet high, rather inclining to 
be slender, but happily marked, as the French would 
say, *¢ comme il faut,’”* in all its proportions. His hair 
is light—His complexion, seemingly, not a little hard- 
ened in the air of the west. Noone would conjecture 
he had ever indulged in the effemmate custom of the 
present ‘times, of shielding his face from the midsum- 
mer’s sin, or from the winter’s north-eastern blast : 
yet, he is not careless of his appearance. When you 
behold him at a distance, his action is at once graceful 
and ‘unrestrained ; and were he, even, a private indi- 


his gait and behaviour, that would, involuntarily, carry 
you to the conclusion, he was a man who never shook 
under responsibility, and could not stoop to do a mean 
thing. His eyes are of a clear blue, and in. conversa- 
tion are enlivened by an animated glance, that, though ’ 
keen and penetrating, is undissembled, and has nothing 
like malignity or deception. As to beauty, he does 
not even aspire to any thing of the kind. Nature 
seems to have formed him more for the Senate and the 
Forum, than for the walks of gallantry, or the rural 
scenes of arcadian life : and though, in her bounty t> 
his mind, she has not been sparing to his person, yet 
he can better instruct a deliberative body, or persuade 
a jury, than captivate the affection of the fair, by the 
little spruce attentions of modern ‘manners. If he is 
not a Sedley, he is ot Jeast a Fox; aiid, like that won- 
derful man, has the confidence of his brethren, without | 
affecting to court it, and without their pretending to 





wish it. Indeed, he is one of shose sort of men, on 


our possession some considera bletimesiice 
anc would have been given to. our readers at ga uy 


remark, that it is an ignorent-literary éredu- 


/writer. In the early periods of British liter- 


dison and the other eniinent supporters of — 


case might be, the supposed vices or virtues 


rsort were conceived by  alinost inspited 


vidual and unknown, there is a something peculiar in | 
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PF +e vou with the ceremony and for- 
js mode of address will be 
ing. You will find him the 
being, at the fire-side, transfcrrmg from 
the eloquence with 
; { body, to the more 
i You weuki shon perceive that natur- 
sir in his demeanor, that’ iispires love 
You weuld discover; he neither 
at the idolized positions and es of Lord 
Chesterfield, or ike him studied the nice and formal 
ision of language. He would appear, what he 
is, unenveloped in mystery, ahd neither disguis- 
ed or stiffened by the artificial hucs and starchness of 
fashion : and though he-has mixed much in the world, 
and has, no doubt, sarveyed men and manners with 
the accurate eye of the philosopher, if you judge from 
his example, le thinks with the poct, 
“ Naturé unadofn’d is adcrn’d the most.” 
nd certainty, for himself, he has hit the happier part ; 
althongh the follies and deformities of the reigning 
taste are not a little odious and ridiculous even in a 
fop, —_ would be still more’ so in one whose petton is 
so well known, and whose character is a mtional bea- 
con, exalted by great attainments and ennobled by the 
grandeur and pron cou of its traits. In him, it may 
be truly said, nature illustrates herse!f.. She presents 
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you with a portrait of her own painting, anf stamped] 


with the utmost force and emphasis of her powers. 

As a politician, you have kitowr bim well. From his 
fiert entry into public life, we began to look, with some 
expectancy, for that zeal and thlent of which he has 
since given so many ‘interesting and instructive proofs ; 
he came first into the Senate, but preferring the great 
and popular branch of the Legislature, to that he was 
shortly afterwards elected, and has there, not only ob- 
tained a reputation for ability in debate, but by his 
manly and comprehensive policy, has acquired, and 
continues to retain the undiminishcd confidence of 
that body. And it is, surely, no less honour to the 
west.than to the man, that he should receive so pow- 
erful and faithful a proof of their attachment, and reli- 
ance in his virtue and impartiality.. But, it is justly 
remembered how thé fervour of public feeling, by which 
the late war was excited, and that animated patriotism 
with which it was maintained, was uided by him in ev- 
ery effort within the scope of human possibility.—It 
bas not been forgotten, he was useful ‘abroad as well as 
at home !—Nor could a better cofnsellor- have been 
added to our commissioners at Ghent! If-a love of 
country, if a mind deeply. stored by experience and re- 
flection, could qualify him for so momentous a respon- 
sibility, he was truly master of all these could impart 
—and, not only a fit minister of our naiional concerns 
but a splendid specimen of American worth, genius 
and acquirement. ie 

But you are ready to conclude, i have mistaken, I 
was to write af his character, and not of his history. 
True—and when | speak of such men as Mr. Clay, 1 
confess, my gratitude for their services is too apt to 
carry me beyond my first intentions. But we will re- 
turn to his character, if not now better prepared to at- 


vend it, at least, not less inclined to admire and see it } 


imitated. 

His original enterprise of spirit have been kept: on 

the wing of experiment, and stimulated, not deadened, 
by the obstacles incident to a country so new as that 
from which he comes. Even this circumstance, per 
haps, has given additional vigour to a mind already 
well planned and fortified by nature. At any rate, his 
political wake in life is wide-and unvarying. He has 
feared nothing, and he has shunned nothing. He nev- 
er has retreated from a measure of doubt and uncer- 
tainty, as to its public sanction. 
_ The quaint maxim of the Grecian sage, I suspect, 
he has devoutly studied “ gnothi se auton”—and | 
would infer, he feels what others believe, that he is one 
of those whom evil fortune does not shock, and diffi- 
culties animate. 

The instance of this man, and progessive rise arid 
consummation of human capacities, exemplifies the 
truth of what the Abbe Millot has said, in his ancient 
history—“ what is it, that alove of labour joined to 
ambition is not able to accomplish?” and though, Mr. 
Clay is not exactly in point, or in other words, is not 
what may be called an incessant applicant, he has that 
noble, just, and emu'ous desire of distinction, that ex- 
cited, never tires nor flags in the vestigation of any 
subject, and if he does not produce something new, he 
will tear away the dovbt with which scepticism en- 
shrouds it, atid invest it with all the beauty and energy 
of which it is susceptible. If he has not been compel- 
led to labour, like Demosthenes, to overcome an im- 
pediment of speech, or, like Patrick Henry, to con- 
tend with the deficiencies of education, without the 
misfortune of ether, he has been actuated by the same 
Jeudable motives, and has risen, like them, to the first 
grade of orators in his country, IT cannot, as Quintil- 
tan, pretend, with unerring truth, to touch the quaver- 
ing and denoting hnes of contrast between men emin. 
eutin the lists of oratory, some of whom are signal in 
the persuasive sweciness of style, and others, again, in 
a bold sublimity of manner, that, while it enrapts the 
unagination, takes captive the feelings and the judg- 
anent on its side ; but ! may without hesitation, pro- 
nounce, that, Mr. Clay combines a fluency, a pathos 
and force of clocution, that inflames the heart with an 
emotion of delight, and leaves it unconcerned with any 
fear for the speaker. and gradually refines the percep- 
tion and belicf, until every doubt weakens and every 
scruple vanishes. He seldom, if ever, trifles—or, I 
thould say, he never sports or plays with -his subject. 
He has neither the broad Aristophanean humour, nor 
is he, any how, notable for the attick wit of Menander. 
Though sometimes, when galled into repartee, he sends 
it with the keen and courtly sarcasm of Dunning, and 
Llunted rust be the sense that does not ‘feel it. : and 
palsied the fancy that is‘uot a i 
effect. ITe has never taken 
for his models. He does not strive, like the one, ata 
plain and even diction, or like the other, at the smooth- 
ness of his periods or the polished trimness of his sen- 
tences—and not ct all like the latter, does he envelope 
and decorate his subject with all the figures and flow- 
ers of ancient and modern lore, calling not only, the 
muses to his aid, but invoking the genius of metaphys- 
ies itself, to circumvent and “analyze. He resembles 
most, the great Chatham and Fox. Perhaps, he has 
not £0 much the impassioned eneigy and indignant ve- 
a of the former, or perhaps, like him, could 
—— bon rensation to the highest pitch of painfal. 

‘acy s— Yet, he never fails in a question where his 
pes d is in Canver or where principle is canvaseed, to 

seize upon the judgment and passions,- and, almost, 
force an acquiescence, You know, this was the char- 
ecter of Fox. And like him, he is ardent, prompt, and 
equally greston alicceasions. If he does not surprize 
with any very brilliant fights of rhetorick, he will not 
per you ith cbsewre illusions of the imagination ! 
Nothing will fx dark—«very thing will be transparent 
and decisive! If he does not transport you to the ut- 
most stretet, ead pinyacte of thought—he never leaves 
YOU, Mir tithed #4 contused. to groupe your way in the 
aul are «Gen woms Of @ half-finished snetaphor. 

burst by Te be of ef feeling and dropped and forgorten 
by the Meteauety of the hes. His eloquence is more 
cf the sywmemtetive kind. It may not be inaptly 
compare’ ty © palinesd etweem, that like a mirror. re 

fccte 00%) Coens, ead MedEr Wavers or eddies ewer in 
its wtanent aie, th sormmelimce, assumes a smooth 
aie AGO FM rh wid. Sess avain as if collecting 
all ite Zatee, 4 pews sapee. refulyent vet screnc, pure, 


mused and relieved by its 
Walpole. Pitt or: Burke, 


an ungu |W fie, the 
fountain of his oratory 1s in with- 
out recereve, upon its inexhaustible : 
he now and then adds a force to its 
| like his thoughté, is neither Jaboured let 
It was, your know, the reproach of the Athenian that 


srgeit of the: Jamp—and that ‘in this en- 


‘ai themselves; very properly in my opinion, of the 
cshewet liberality, Te not believe Mr. Clay, in his 


ir.d¥eloquent and cliborate orations, has spent’ more 
tinie’ in tite silent’ vigil of the midnight than 
wherewith he might arrange and prepare: their matter. 
He:never thinks'om the idle and tintel finery of verbal 
ornament, or aims at the swelling pomp-and melody of 

i ing terms. : 
ot yok A lover apoets, nor a reader of Gibbon. 

erhaps, if he had flourished in the day of Dr. John- 
son, anctecen that erudite man, if he ad been asked 
by him, “ what beoks do you read in America?” he 
would not have answered, the» Rambler---but, ‘ the 
books of Natire and Experience !” Though Mr. Clay, 
1 have understond, is fond of literature, and is pleased 
with the-just and ‘genuine graces of writing and oratory 
—and may admire no less the splendour of Johnon, 
than the active style-and imagery of Sheridan. It is 
right they should be admired! wnd the extent and del- 
icary of taste, manifested in these things, may often 
afford us some faint idéwof the strength and excellency 
of the orator’s qualifications. 

Take Mr. Clay altogether, and he may be called an 
able, though not a perfect orator. But that, 1 think, + 
not what has yet lighted upon our orb! and, in my 
humble conception, he’ may be ranked among the first 
of ancient und modern'times. As an advocate, I can- 
not speak of him---and of course, in that noble art, 
couldnot voucty for his comparative merit; but, en- 
dowed with his faculties, he could not be: wanting in 
the forum, while found so much at home in the Sen- 
ate !--sAnd, considering him as a statesman or an ora- 
tor, he holds a distinction by his wisdom and his elo- 
quence, so noble in its character, that even, jealously 
must shrink from its envious assault, and malice must 
hide its hydra-head. - 

He still possesses an unimpaired vigour of constitn- 
tion, and is passing rapidly along the path of glory !--- 
‘True---** there are many untried scenes and changes 
yet to pass!” The curtain of futarity cannot be un- 
foided. The shades of life, whether cast m the gloom 
of misfortune or the dark colour of. despair, or lighted 
up by the joyous and vivid hues of triumph, are, alike, 
impervious to the eye of man. The same fluctuating 
wave, in politics, that bears one man from the wreck to 
the beach, will waft another from his foot-hold to‘ the 
bosom of the deep! And so versatile are the affairs of 
this world, that while we are Jost in the perplexity of 
its doubts and subtleties it is impossible for us to tell 
how soon we are destined to descend or rise. But, 
whatever may be the events of this great man’s life, 
when he sinks into the tomb, the la wel will overspread 
it with the bloom and verdure of honour, and the grat- 
itude of his countrymen will dedicate his memory to 
Posterity. 





i Gia 
From the Black Dwarf. 
EMIGRATION TO AMERICA. 


On the shore they press a countless throng, 
And leave their burdens for the rest to bear--- 
Thro’ countless danger, they may rove along, 
But Hope still lights them---and despair is here. 


“ The tide of British emigration to Amer- 
ica is beginning to flow into this port, and 
many parts of the country around, to an ex- 
tent which threatens the deprivation of some 
of our best artificers and workmen, and in- 
cludes even persons, who, by their situation 
in life, might appear to have no cause what- 
ever for quitting their country.” 

Plymouth fraper. 


The Courier affects to be alarmed at this 
statement, and very patitetically laments the 
folly of those who wish to get out of the 
reach of the tax-gatherer, the tythe man, and 
the usurping faction that denies them the 
rights of freemen, and expects them to be 
willing slaves. It is-very silly certainly to 
wish to escape from the bondage of such in- 
dulgent taskmasters; but odstinacy is our 
national failing. To dislike taxation and dis 
tress is very foolish, no doubt, but, when 
folks have got it into their heads that: they 
are evils, what is to be done? The poor 
Courier is very angry indeed, and tells:a 
thousand pretty tales of misery in the unin- 
habited wilds of America, and the bad con- 
dition of the emigrants; but to no purpose. 
People still pack up their httle, if they have 
any thing left, and set off for the land of lib- 
erty: and those who dave nothing are still 
the more cager to go to a country, where 
the government docs not stand at the cntrance 
of every enterprize and say “fay me before 
you go on.” 

All this is very foolish, but folks will have 
their way. The ‘Times’ is not angry ; it is 
only sorry, very sorry, that such things 
sKould be, and wishes: the country to. be 
‘ made lovely,’ that the people may love it a- 
gain, and stay at home. This is.a very good 
idea. But how is itto be done?,The coun- 
try is the same, or improved. The people 
are better informed, and: more industrious 
than any other nation, yet they cannot con- 
trive to live here as they did; and, after all, 
it-avails nothing.to a man to live under the 
most genial sky, or in the most lovely situa- 
tion, if it only. call him to unrequited labour. 
Starvation would still be starvation, even in 
Arabia the blest; and the tax-gatherer is a 
more frightful monster than any wild beast 
of the desert. ‘he country is ‘lovely’ criough. 
It is the system that is hateful. It is the 
plunder to which every man is subjected, 
and which no men likes to submit to. Why 
then dues notthe Times recommend the al- 
teration of the system? Why not endeavour 
to make that lovely? No other expedient 
will check the spirit of emigration, Nothing 
clse will retain the artificer and the labour. 
‘er. Paint the tax-gatherer, if you will, as 
beautiful.as an angel, you will never make 
him ‘ /ovely’ in the eye of those who think 
he comes to rcb them. It is not what he is, 
but what he comes: for, Even tiose who 
have participated in the spoils, do not like 
to give back their share of plunder. They 
wish to keep it, and to make the most of it; 
and they sce that is not to be donc here. 




















lightened age, itis not imputed as a fault, and many | 


a this, you would neither. sus- 


y| Those whose situations in fe, 


quitting their country, Have Ne 

;man has twelve mon ecurity 10r wi 
‘alls his own in England. Every year 
parliament might 








millions of debt; (more 


rth) and‘ he is assessed for more” 
lien he millions for the intérest.. This’ 


e 
debt is rapidly going on; and must finally. 
swallew up all the resources of the country !: 
This is very lovely, no doubt, and very ‘ de- a3 n Ghet 
dirable ;° it is: a very shocking thing that a |” country. 
‘man stould'be so blind’ to hie own interest, 


as to think of leaving his share of a ‘ lovely 


to the dlessing of a very full share. 


Then to think of leaving behind him a. 
‘dovely’ prince, and a ‘ /ovely’ administration, 
and a ‘ Jovely’ national church; to: which he 
has the high advadtage of being permitted’ 
to pay a tenth part ofthis income! To think 
of doing thisy to go- to:a-land where there 
are none of these advantages, and where he 
will absolutely be obfiged to keep his own 


money, and to eat his own food, is a-very la 
mentable ingtance of English infatuation 


This is however the epidemical disease, and : 
the state doctor has- no. power to: cure it. 1 

People will go, in spite of-bad roads, savage 
society, perils by sea, and the wisery they 


must éncounrer in leaving happy England. 
By so doing, they very shamefully leave u 


to pay-their debts: they rum away with our 
goods, and industry and talent, and leave us 
to make up the deficiency as well as we can. 
The House of Commons would do well to 
pass @ law, that:al} these emigrants shall be 
liable, in their fersone and goods, to tiicir 
full proportian of the English debt and tax- 
es: and that their descendants shall-not be 
exempt from the payment of all future de- 


mands upon them. Death and vengear.ce 


are they not British subjects ; and shall they 
lose the benefit of their birthright, because 
they are blockheads enough to abandon 


them? 


Scriously speaking, the attraction of lib- 
erty and independence are so powerful, when 
opposed to the horrors of dependence and 
slavery, that man would traverse the globe 
in search of them. And there is only one 
spirit preferable to that which seeks liberiy, 
in her deepest recess of uncultivated nature, 
viz.—that which is erected to free its‘native 
soil from the foul luxuriance of those rank- 
ling weeds that overshadow danger and se- 
The emi- 
grant is a brave and honest man.—The man 
who will defend his rights at home, is the 
He may fall, but he will never: be for- 


duce the careless to destruction. 


herea. 
“vottcn. 
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BOSTON, 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1818: 


FRISH ELOQUENCE. 


By giving the following speeches of two 
patriots and men of letters, we are confident 
that our readers will experience a higher 
gratification, than if the same space were oc- 
cupied in the recital of casualties and crimes, 
which fill so large a portion of the papers 
ave receive. At the dinner given in Dablin 
to Mr. Moore,.as mentioncd in our last, after 
the reciprocation of Mrs. Moore’s compli- 
ments,— 








Lord Charlemont said—Gentlemen, I. am about to 
propose the health of a distinguished Irishman—of a 
Poet and an Orator, whose talents have gained him the 
admiration of foreign countries—and ofa Patriot, whose 
pure devotion to her interests has won the love and 
honour cf his own. It was my delightful task in the 
course of this evening to have mentioned names conse- 
crated in the warmest affections of lreland—men whose 
works have delighted the present age, and wiil ascured- 
ly go down to posterity gathering fresh honours from 
time. With those I will essociate the name of Mr: Phil- 
lips, en ornament to his country, a Patriot without a 
stain, an Orator almost without a rival, a Poet, who, 
if-he leave behind hin no other*memorial of-his: genius 
than the elegant Poem of the Emerald Isle, is sure to 
occupy a high place among the distinguished names of 
lreland.—I ‘beg, gentlemen, to propose the health of 

* Mr. Phillips, and the Emerald Isle.” 

This toast was drank with three times three; the en- 
tire company standing. After silence was in some de- 
gree restored, Mr. Phillips rose and-returned thanks as 
follows : 

Allow me, my Lord, most sincerely'to thank you for 
this kind recollection of my name,: and stitl more to 
thank you for the sentiment with which you have as 

sociated it. ‘To have advocated however feebly, that 
unfortunate isle, has been my sole but flattering distinc- 
tion ; and if under much discouragement-she has been 


minated her darkest !—In Ireland’s life time, the Noble 
and the Bard:wore never disuniteds and the Charle- 
monts of ** other days” enjoyed, my, Lord, as you do, 
their most dignified repose beneath the laurels of their 
minstrel; May the omen be falfilled—may the -exam- 
ple be °llowed—may the resident nobility of the coun- 
try at Jength promote the encouragement of its natural 
genius.. Oh! if they do, they may depend on it the 
advantage will be reciprocal; the beam which the 

shed ‘will cause a reflection, that must make both illus- 
trious-in the eyes of their descendants. The presence 
of Mr. Moore naturally, restrains the expressions in 
whieh I should otherwise have indulged myself... This 
however, I cannot refrain from declaring :—It is not to 
that genius which bears the stamp of its celestial oricin 
—which has restrang the harp, and rivalled the min- 
strelsy of the “ olden times,” which has fer us realized 
the purest visions of suspected tradition, and-for him- 
self anticipated from the living age the certain eulogium 
of the latest posterity :—no, my Lord, those are gifts 
derived from nature, and often have we seen them lav- 





ished on the worthless; but itis for the qualities which 
are inherent in himse)f, that I give ali as I do, the 


in three days make it worth | ) 
ing. His money consists in paper preme | tere pointe: 

ais land is pawned for a thousand || aniver 

than all the land is on 


debt of a thousand. millions ! and his yearly- 
contribution of asseseed taxes and tythes and 
hoor rates; all of which he ought to know 
constitute the wealth of the nation, and of 
which while he remains here, he is entitled 


ERED ARSE AE ET PE I Te, 


dear to me, how must! feel now at seeing the heir of 
that Patriot who cheered her bright. hour, dispersing. 
those honours so justly due to the Poet who has illu-- 
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The next toast given from the C 
* The living Pocis of Great-Brite 
Mr. Moore rose and said—Gentles 
low such a mark of respect to be paid 
names that adorn the of thé 
without calling your attention awhile t& 
constellation of genius, and asking y 
on the brightness of each “ particu 
it. Can Imame to you a Byron, withoy 
eg hearts recollections of all that 
as awakered there; his energy, his: 
his intense passion—thet disposition of his | 
to wander among the ruins of the heart; - 
places which the fire of feeling has desolate: 
the chestnat tree, that grows bid tg: olcani 


ns 





luxuriate most where 
left its mark! Need I mentic 
tile aud sereinading writin; the we 
is as rapid .as that of the northern summer, and: 
as the volden harvests of the south’: ‘whose. . 
- | creations stieceed exch othef; like the fruits in 
‘ a et ‘i 
: ‘* Gre staree ie gather'd, when 
Shall I recall to you a Rogem (t 


























































































































friendship as well ax >. ms endeared, 
name on the shrine of mem : . @p : 
ishable tablets there !~a Soutiiey.. nat the | 






but the author-of Don Roderick, one of the 


| most elogeent poems in any. la 

the polished, she spitited Com eli, 
isfail is the very tear of our own Isish m 
ized by the touch of genius, and made ete 
worth, a poet, even in his pneriities; w a 
mind, like the great Pool of Norway, dragon ind 

deep, 
b J 





tex, notonly the mighty things.of the be 
nutest weeds and refuse—a Crabbe, who-} 
what the more than galvanick power of t 
by giving, not only tnotion, bat life and $ 
jects that seemed incapable of it: 
1 could enumerate, gentlemen, still 
, | them would pass with delight to dwell aggs 
¢ | of our Own land. The dramatick powema 
and a Shicl; the former consecrated Baas 
of a Scott and a Byron, and the latig# 
some of the brightest eyes ofthe eign 
imagination of a- Phillips, who has codtiedas 
more than one Muse. The versatile ganias 
gan, who was the first who mated our sweet, 
strains with’ poetry worthy of their aa 
force; but I feel have m Mrke einPlnaety too k 
on your time. Ido not regret, however, that 
been doomed to listen. with patience to thi h 
bute to the living masters of the English lyre, 
“the meanest of the throng,” thas feebly b th 
have paid them. 7 


eK: 


Address of Mr. Phillips to the Electors of the €@ 
of Sligo, on declining the poll. i 
Ee assured, gentlemen, it is with feelings 
gratitude than of disappointment, that I withdra Ww. 
self from the'contest, upon the present occasiom 
find that we cannot have a fair probability of sue¢ 
and with every. personal respect for your late mm 
bers, and with the most heartfelt affection for you, 
‘| not feel myself warranted in putting them to the} 
pense, or youd td the inconvenience, nec y 
sequent on a coritested election. The state-o 
registry, which I have but just received, has compe 
me tothis determmation. It isan astonishing ames 
graceful fact, that such is the political apath 
country, that one-twentieth of its freeholde 
registered: The only privilege which 
left, is the elective franchise, and even thy 
they have not the spirit to exercise.- After 
right has Ireland to complain, if, either on the! 
tax question, or any other question, her represe® 
will hot give themselves even the trouble of cf 
the channel ? If-you are contented te submit t@ 
degradation, it is not for. me ‘to murmur, capabe 
am, by my. own conduct,: of redeeming. myself. 
vidually. As I hear, however; that some of yourm® 
room wiseacres have taken offence at an ex 
my address, and a8 every man who puts’ bh & 
litically ‘orward, should be alse to give a reaeon Fe 
*¢ faith that is im him,” you shall have mine freelys 
fearlessiy. The declaration was, that i¢.the mea 
parliament be like the last, we may write the epg 
of the British constitution.: I repeat’ it now, am 
further add, that it is quite impossible things can] 
unless there be some change, either in the meme 
return to that house, or. im the constitution @f Gia 
house itself. Are you aware, that of what is called) 
house of commons, eighty-two peers nominate Savy 
123 commoners nominate 187 ; and thus youd 
of 653 members, 487 actually nominated By 
stituents, and this they call the representation @@ 
people ! If this continues, is there any: use in/elet 
—is there any use in petitioning, where bired me sea 
can stifle the one, and a borough-mongering ngage 
can defeat the other? Does any man propose a Tenet 
tion of the system? He is immediately denounced! 
Visionary, or-worse. So it was in England, wi 
and Sheridan, and the consequence was, she los 
ca. So it was amongst yourselves, with Gre 
with Flood, and the consequence was, those whet 
you, sold yow. We were bartered info a provinem 
but the other day, in the imperial parliaments 
vital question, seventy-five of your members | 
at the mercy of a puppet majority, who not of 
ted your chain, but rebuked you for clanking 
is the way in which I wish to meet the questome 
by empty declamation, but’ by stubborn fact——-me 
which are now recorded to our shame, pea 
mant’of history——Look to the conde 
last parliament, in almost evcry instance-@ 
the minister, and the justification of the ma 
eonduct which | will demonstrate, has done MOrs. 
disgrace us abroad, and to enslave us at home, @ 
mere unequivocal, unblasiing despotism: ever 9 
have effected. Look to thatcorduct. Afters 
tracted war, unparalleled in its duration, and anpt 
voked in.its origin, during which, money enough 
spent to purchase, and blood enough shed to mieUme 
the continent—during which we aitesnately 100% 
and subsidized every faithless: despot—now Lbe™ 
the worthless—now lauding the magnanimous. 2” 
ander—to-day, in the field with temporizing AUIS 
to-morrow, bribing the convenient Prussia—now 
ing upon Poland’s plunder—now establishing the SP 
ish inquisitién—now at Amiens, acknowledging. 
French consul—now at Waterloo, cheering the 
cry of legitimacy. After. this base abandonmest 
public principle—this barbarous gambling wit” 
nation’s happiness—we found ourselves at last, & 
sistent in nothing but our inconsistencies, seated #4 
legitimute congress of Vienna, between the Norm 
Autecrat and a serjeant of Napoleon! Was. 
rare, a natural consusamation, well worthy t 
leagues and bloody infractions which had a 
the contest—we ll worthy the orphanage and the? 
hood which had shadowed ‘England with wo, aed 
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‘ when innocence is no exemption from punishment, the 


: which has almost beggar: with 
antic expends We Womaeduenoe aad. weet, 2° | 
aebt? TW Jor, was the motive to this 2 
you remember: ishment ishment of human liberty—was it the 
Was emir human morals—was it the vindicativn of 
character—was i any high-toned and 
. impulee which flung a faatitious over the 

heer and gave the battle horrors a vision- 
warnor ? Far from it. I¢ was the most un- 
ay J ple motive that ever cnsheatied the British sword 
yy mort unconstitutional that ever stained the British 
It was a bare-faced interference with a foreign 
in the choice of its own government—a direct 
‘fraction of the very principle upon which. England 
in nded her glorious revolution. It wasa_ legislative 
pipanetr" Gon of the doctrines acted on in 1668, pro- 
part ee amartyr, and William an usurper, and 
claiming Jam » th: helliou ‘cides! Thi 
Je no better than rebelhous regicides . Is 
- ever, of courses had its preteuces. its first, 
war, how?" h republic— driven from this, its next 
ns the Freneh repune's : ; 
Vien eace and retribution. Indemnity and security 
was ye Premiers war-whop--and what has been our 
<3 sanity ? The massacre of our population—the de- 
‘ semen af oar character—-the accamulation of debt 
be ‘ond alispendtivit precede nt—famine in our streets 
and fever in our houses--the establishment in Europe of 
q military despotism, which leaves the very name of 
pecdom a mockery—ghe payment of war taxés in time 
of peace, scercely leaving it doubtful whether the bur- 
deus were impored to support the war, or the war com- 
menced to justiiy the taxcs—the suspension of our con- 
eitution, if we offerto rcrionstrate. ‘This has been our 
dearly bought indewnity! And what is our security? 
_agn holy alliance, forsooth! A league of kines, unhal- 
awed and mysterious, bound by compacts which must ; 
nat be known, and fenced by bayonets which cannot 
ne resisted! This is our security ! The breath of Prin- 
vessethe caprice of an Hydra, now fatigued over the 
recent banguet, and only waiting for its hungry hour 
_onin ta glisten in ungorged rapacity! Alas, what ten- 
ure have we even of sech an alliance! Js there a mem- 
he of that punic horde who has not been in turn the 
ioe of his ally, and the ally of his foe, and do you ex- 
peet they will preserve that faith towards us which 
they have not been able to preserve towards one an- 
ther? Is there a man of them who did not bow to Na- 
polean, and confess his title, and court his confedera- 
‘ion, aud then denounce him as an iegitimate usurper ? 
‘And was there among them, afterwards, a consistent 
venegade to deny the hand of fraternity to Bernadotte, 
raised from the ranks of that very Napoleon? Perhaps 
vhis instability of political principle may be counter- 
acted by a persoual attachment, Let Prussia answer 
it when she looks at Alexander, and remembers the 
periidious abandoninent of Tilsit. Let Sweden an- 
wer it when she thinks of Finland. let Poland and 
Saxony acknowledge it to Prussia. Let Genoa speak. 
Tet extinguished Venice proclaim it for Austria. Let 
Austria herseli aveuch it for France, and then turn = to 
her immolated daughter—immoiated with a worse than 
Jewish cruelty, not to the god of battles, but to the in- 
ternal Mcloch of self interest. Ispeak not now of 
that devoted France, bending over her violated charter, 
and with teats of blood expiating the credulity that 
prt its faith in princes, But I speak of England, of 
the Parliament of England, consenting to the plunder, 
smiling on the partition, squandering the resources 
of a cenerous and gallant people—fieets, and armies, 
and genevations, and for what? To forward the fraud 
of the continental intriguer—to establish the inquisition, 
and forture and Ferdinand—for the Bourbon.in France, 
and the Bourbon in Spam, and the Bourbon in Naples 
—the rooted hereditary enemies of the country. Gr the 
obsolete blasphemy of divine right, dug up from its 
tomb, and re-baptised legitimacy—for the restoration 
of those sanguinary francs upon human freedom, against 
which our sages wrote, and our ‘warriors fought, and 
our revolution thundered! Shades of Locke and of 
Milton, were these your doctrines !—Blood of the Rus- 
sels and the Hampdens, has this: been your legacy? 
People of Engiand, is it for this that your orphan and 
your widow mourn in silent resignation—that your 
poor houses are choaked with a famished population ? 
Let those men answer it, who, in the name of Parlia- 
ment, ratified the treaties, voted the supplies, advan- 
ced the subsidies, and cheered the minister, just reek- 
ing from that hopeful congress, where legitimacy, drank 
with human biood, fung its sword ito the scale ay ainst 
which the liberties of a world were balanced. 

I have just touched their conduct, as to our foreign 
relations. Has it been compensated by their domes- 
tic policy ? As far as in them lay, they have virtually 
aunihilated the British constitution, and paved the way 
tor a military despotism. ‘They levelled, gne by one, 
every barrier which the visdoin of ages raised around 
the liberties of the peopie. They suepended the ha- 
beas corpus act. Fathers of familics were dragged 
trom their homes, loaded with izons ; subjected to dis- 
ease 3 stamped with ignominy ; theirhelpless children 
turned adrift to beggary and prostitution; and then, 
as they had beenimprisoned without crime, so were 
they released withont even the dccency of accusation. 
They then passed the infamous gagging act; public 
mectings wore forbidden—the power of discussion was 
withheld~the right of petiiion was ia fact annihilated. 
'{ was a natural consequence cf the former meature— 


annals. 
counuys 


privilece of complaint is but a mockery. They then 
countenanced lord Sidmouth'’s circular—a magistracy, 
pethaps ignorant, perhaps corrupt, perhaps both—we, 
ut least, can fancy such a magistracy—iwere invested 
with an arbitrary construction of the libel act, upon 
which our most learncd lawyers have differed in’ opin- 
ion. “They then sanctioned the oppressive alien act, 
which flung back into the jaws of death the patriot vic- 
tims of despotic power, and wrested from England her 
bmuprescripudle privilege of giving refuge to virtuous 
destitution, They thea scouted the repeal of the sep- 
tennial act, an act which they were never delecated 
te power to pass, and upon the principle of which 
Ticy might as well make the re-representation an heir- 
‘oom in their famiiies. Lwiil not further recapitulate 
ther conduct, but T will remind vou, that the situation 
of the captive under these meusures vas solitary impris- 
onment. Against all law or precedent, even magis- 
‘rates were forbidden to visit them—one man died— 
another, Mr. Ogden, the suviect of merriment, has sur- 
\ived only to protracted agony. I pass froin the sub- 
sect, it is too painful to dwell upon. What was the 
pretence for this temporary despotism ? a plot! a plot, 
hatched hy two apothecaries and a lame cobbler-—the 
fower was to be stormed, and the bank plundered, and 
London garnsoned by a backram army, whose treasu- 
'y was a cypher—-whose canip equipage was a blanket 
-Whose ammunition chest was an old stocking, and 
Whose park of artillery consisted of the mortar which 
‘not rchetiiously outlived the wreck of the apotheca- 
“est Those peaple were arraigned upon the evideuce 
“v2 Villain ail leprous with crimes, whom the event 
proved to he the oniy convict. A wretch, who, when 
we saw the predestined victim, and looked at the high 
pric st, fed the mind of Ireland with terrific recollec- 
von aig insnetvey tha eign of bid. whe 
beh Ph ip, and our Oliver---when the brib- 
crime that he mi ht co we —_ maeaing. Se 
vouth, borage at eign the criminai---when neither 
sb m9 those . Sg _ innocence could conciliate, 
pires of the grave—thos hemen wees — 
tore whose path the Oana qthout «aaa, Se- 
in whose accursed minds. cot of humanity withered--- 
mereind instrument---and yer na was only a com- 
gratituce, murder.---Who ame “I pe = 
-cene of hell, im which the pangs and the etalon a 
the saferer only stimulated thet me “04 at Ma - 
e ferocious exultation of 


their tormenters. Who crept into i 

Nearest and the dearest, contting the board, aul pledg- 
‘te the cup, and fondling the infant, even at the very 
moment when they were waylaying the unguarded 
“ontidence of the parent to devote him to the scaffold, 





is the — in its communication. 
again, if these things continue i farewe 
ever to our liberties. Pa $c sce 
safecuards-~of what use is the "pee lity.of minis- 
ters, if it is to depend upon the will of parliament, whose 
majority is the creature of those ministers? What avails 
our so Celebrated Jaws, if they are to be thus capri- 
cionsly suspended ? What is our constitution with its 
theoretic blessings, but.a practical and : mock- 
ery, 4 its nese wrens are to be ced at will, 
and its strength turned into an ine of oppression? 
Oh! it is wofse than fatuity in bn deceive ourselves. 
The tower in which we trusted turns out at Jast to be 
but a goodly vision: fair indeed to the eye, but as false 
as itis fair, falling to pieces at the wand of the minister, 
when the forlorn people approach it for protection. 

Such gentlemen, are my reasons for the assertions I 
have made ; their inference may be, perhaps, doubted 
by many, who can never see any thing, even problem- 
atical, in the basest conduct of “the powers that be’? 
—their existence, however, at least, is undeniable. 

In taking my leave of you, for the present, let me 
express my gratitude to the prompt, manly and decided 
friends, who so independently proffered me, not only 
their interest, but their pursea, and particularly to the 
professional friends, who, in additon, voluntecred their 
services. 

The period is approaching when all may be necessa> 
ry ; in the mean time, Jet every independent man in 
the country, register his freehold, and await with confi- 
dence the hour of his liberation. ; 

I am, gentlemen, with gratitude and respect, your 
fellow-countrynian, CHARLES PHILLIPS. 

Dublin, June 21, 1818. 





YANKEE NOTIONS. 


We have always had a zotion that the 
wonderful stotics about the Sea SERPENT 
in our waters, would turn out to be something 
like that of the man who vomited-up “ three 
black crows,” which, on investigation, prov- 
ed to be only something as dlack ae a 
crow. We have therefore given very litte 
credit to the affidavits and certificates of those 
who saw, or thought they saw, this extraor- 
dinary creature, and of course, have never 
encumbered our columns with them. We 
have often been reproached for our infidelity ; 
but since Thursday of last week, all our 
scruples on the subject have vanished. As 
we have not time to write_a very minute ac- 
count of his capture, we must be indebted to 
our neighbours for the following facts, con- 
jectures, effusions of wit, &c. 

SEA SERPENT——TAKEN ! 
From the Daily Advertiser of Sept. 4. 


“6 We last evening conversed with Mr. Dresser, who 
came express from Wigwam Point, Squam Parish, 
Gloucester, with the gratifying intelligence from Capt. 
Richard Rich, and his enterprising company, of the 
capture of the Sea Serpent. He was taken about 11 
o’clock yesterday, in Ipswich Bay, after running a 
boat from which he was harpooned some distance, and 
was hauled up on Coffin’s Beach. He was soon after 
put afloat, and made fast to a sloop, to be conveyed to 
Boston, and is now probably on his way to this harbour. 

‘+ Our informant having heard at Gloucester harbour, 
the Serpent was taken, proceeded immediately to 
Squam, to ascertain the truth of the report. When he 
arrived, the Serpent was secured to a sloop, where he 
saw him lying in the water, a little.distance from the 
shore, and saw on shore Messrs. Wm. B. Pearson, 
Israel Trask, jr. of Gloucester, and Mr. Hopkins of 
Boston, all young men attached to the expedition, and 
Mr. Day who tends the Light on Wigwam Point.— 
They all requested Mr. Dresser to use no delay in pro- 
ceeding to Boston to inform Capt. B. Rich, and told 
him that if he proceeded on board, which he had some 
thoughts of doing, it would cause toc much delay. He 
complied with their request, and arrived in town about 
7 o'clock, last evening. 

“ He says he was represented to be about 120 to 130 
feet long—that he could not form any opinion as to his 
bunches as he lay in the water—and that the young 
gentlemen above mentioned all declared that he was 
the ‘* real Sea Serpent.” 

** We understand he will not be brought up to town 
at present—two boats were last evening sent off to 
meet him, and order.them to keep him below for the 
present. ; 

** Onc of the young men, whom our informant saw, 
had his hands considerably blistered by the rope, which 
passed through them. We did not hear that any fur- 
ther injury was sustained by any of the crew.” 

From the Portsmouth Oracle, Sept. 5. 

“In spite of Southern jeers and jokes, 

We've caught the old Ska SARPENT ; 
And now those wise prophetic folks 
Another tune must harp on’t. 

It’s not unlikely, they will now 
(Intending to be civil) 

Swear that these Yankees will some how 
Contrive to catch the....Devil- 


And well for them should it be so, 
Though bravely they may jeer him ; 
Our pious Yankees fully know 
Who have most cause to fear him.” 
“ JONATHAN.” 


into Boston by his gallant captors.” 
From the Portsmouth Gazette of Sept. 8. 
* JONATHAN,” 
In the last Oracic, whistling his tune with some trifling 
variation, as the case requires. 
Alzs, the Southern jeers and jokes 
About the old Ska SARPENT ; 
And now we cute snake calching folks, 
Another tune must harp on’t. 
Its not unlikely they will now 
(Intending to-be civil) 
Swear that we Yankees will somchow 
Lie like the rery—Devil. 


Well may they say, since it is so, 
His friends—he will keep near them; 
And surely now, “ Old Cloots” must know 
He has no cause to fear them. 


From the Centinel of Sept. 4. 
THE SEA SERPENT NOT TAKEN. 


“Yesterday Capt. Rich returned to port from his 
spirited and praiseworthy expedition in search of the 
Sea Serpent. He has been unsuccessful in capturing 
that animal, but having availed himself of taking an 
aquatic animal seldom on our coast, called the Albicore 
or Tunny, (Sc..omberthynnus) the capture gave rise to 
the reports of the acquisition of the Sea Serpent ; which 
a zealous wish to add to the stock of natcral history, 
and to resolve the doubts of the existence of such 
animals, induced it to be generally credited. We re- 
gret the present disappointment of the meritorious 
adventurers, and the public; but are confident it can- 





not invalidate the mass of evidence which has been ad- 





“fey We icarn by Mr. Mendum that the great | 
LEVIATHAN was yesterday triumphantly carried | 


- 
Capt. Rich and his men declare their full and 


Perfect conviction, that the animal they haye | by.% 


taken is the only one which has ever been 
seen in Gloucester harbour or the contigu- 


ous waters, @hich could have given rise-to|' 


the foolishly exaggerated or wilfully false 
stories about a Grent Sea Serpent. 
' And we believe so too. 

It ought to be stated, howéver, in justice. 
to some of those who have been so cruelly 
hoaxed, that they pretend still to believe the 
fish stories; and further, that their faith 
seems to be intuitive, not being founded on 
probability or credible testimony. 





CONNECTICUT. 

The convention, assembled to form a con- 
stitution for the state of Connecticut are in 
session. A select committee have reported 
for discussion a Bill of Rights, and several 
articles relating to the powers of the legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive departments. 
The Declaration of Rights;does not differ 
essentially from that prefixed to the consti- 
tution of Massachusetts. 

The Salem Gazette says, “A committee: 
of the Hartford Convention have reported a 
declaration of rights: those rights which the 
people of the state of Connecticut have al- 
ways enjoyed.” We trust that the intclli- 
gent and upright editor of the Gazette, wrote 
this paragraph without having taken the 
trouble of enquiring what rights the people 
of Connecticut have always enjoyed. It is 
intimated that no new rights are gurran- 
teed by the Bill--an intimation so directl 
contrary to fact, that it is not possible he 
should have written it from’ personal know- 


ledge. The people in Massachusetts, at } 


least those inthis part of Massachusetts, can 
have but very imperfect ideas of the ¢ rights’ 
enjoyed by the people of Connecticut, unless 
thef have lived amongst them. We refer 
more particularly to ‘ rights’ of conscience. 
A more perfect system of religious intoler- 
ance and oppression was never imposed up- 
on mankind, than that which has been in op- 
eration in Connecticut from the date of its 
settlement. We say this without fear of 
contradiction from any one who has lived in 
that state—for none can have lived there for 
any considerable time without: having wit- 
nessed its tyrannical effects. If the editor 
of the Salem Gazette had seen, (what we 
have often seen,) the collector of parish tax- 
es, Selling at vendue the only ¢ow of the 
poor labourer, on whom his children’s sub- 
sistence depended—or driving ftom its pen 
the solitary swine which had been fattened 
to furnish food for a family that had seldom 
known a greater luxury—or, robbing a mis- 
erable hut of its table, chairs, andirons, &c. 
&c.—all which he might have seen a few 
years ago, and probably may see now, if he 
would take a journey through the state—we 
think he might be led to suppose that the 
people of Connecticut have not always enjoy- 
ed all the privileges which the Bill of Rights 
now reported will hereafter gurrantee to 
them. 

The laws in Connecticut, for supporting 
the clergy—we mean what is there called 
‘the standing order,’ for no others can legally 
obtain a support—are a disgrace to humani- 


ty, and a greater violation of the sacred and f 


inherent right of every man to worship Gop 


as he pleases, than all the Juggernautic cus- | 


toms of Asia. Episcopatian, Baptist, Meth- 


odist, and ajl other ministers not of the } 


‘standing order,’ are viewed as thieves and 
| robbers, wolves in sheep’s clothing, who get 
into the fold by ‘climbing over the wall,’ 


and whom it is the duty of every shepherd of } 
the ‘ standing order’ to drive out if possible. | 


There is no man of real independence of 
mind, of liberal and enlightened views, of 


be his political opinions, that does not rejoice 
| at the revolution which is going on in Con- 
necticut. It may with propriety be consid- 
ered as the downfall of apart of the mys- 
tical Babylon —and though some of the great 
‘men ‘who have lived deliciously with her,’ 
may say,‘ Alas! for that great city!’ yet 
multitudes to be born hereafter will join in 
thanksgivings for her destruction. 





INTERESTING FACTS. 


Unusual Phenomena. Three or four water spouts 
were observed in the harbour of Charleston, S. C. on 
the 28th of August. The largest one was driven by 
the wind into the mouth of Ashley river, whete it broke 
and disappeared. The others were smaller, and sub- 
_sided as they approached the wharves. A day or two 
previous to this two bright circles, resembling rainbows, 
appeared in the heavens, which gave rise to many 
prognostications of hurricanes. 


The convention elected to form a state constitution 
for Iinois, have ascertained that the actual population 
of the territory is 40,156,—which exceeds the number 
tequired by the law of Congress. 


The mail robbers, Alexander and Hare, were to be 
executed on the 10th inst. (yesterday) at Baltimore. 


A large copper-headed snake has been killed at Erie» 
Penn. which on opening was found to contain several 
young ones, one of which had two heads. It has been 
a question among naturalists whether the double-head- 
ed snake were a distinct species, but the general opin- 
ion has been that it was not. 


A letter from Fort Claiborn contains the unpleasant 
information of the murder of five Indian prisoners, by a 
party of Americans. 


The celebrated Seminole chief, Bull Head, died in 
June last. Four of his handsomest horses and his 
favourite negro were burned on the occasion. 


Mr. Cooper, our favourite tragedian, instead of be- 
ing in Ireland, as is stated in some papers, is in New- 
York, under the care of a physician, in consequence 
of a cut across the hand which he received while play- 





ing last spring at Baltimore. 


} have only to add to the. sbove, that |™ 


sober religious sentiments, whatever may f 


feelings, or have been liberal tai -0f misanthropical 


jasitea bg hee — thin the cae car ie 
and he thinks ita duty he owes to the community, to 
lift up his. voice, however feeble, and cd 
ents, however mean and unworthy, im cautioning the 
unwary and the inexperienced to beware of the “ lean 
and spare Cassiuses,” of this world, who: never smile 
but on the pangs of their victim—and the labourers 
with the “ muck-rike, who never Jook. upward,” lest 
buman sight be blasted with the view of features, like 
those of the.“ veiled prophet-of Khorassau,”. 
a sche ’ gh Ss , 
On town eed ee 


bas furnished us-of saying, that those who have not 
sensibility enough to feel the truth of remarks which 
every day’s experience exemplifies and corroborates, 
WE Pitr—and those, who, feeling it, have - not inde- 
pendence enough to acknowledge and proclaim it, wz 


DESPISE. 
——_—=_= 








Wasonic Calendar. 
Op Regular, Communications of Lodgig, Chapters. 
&c. in Boston and the vicinity, for the banca HN 
Montgomery Lodge, Medway, Wednesday Evening, 
Washington, on Roxbury, do. .. 
Boston, Encampment K. T. «: : ee me 
The District Deputy G. M: of the First Masonic 
District, commenced his annual visitations, at Union 
Lodge, Dorchester, on Tuesday last. 


| Deaths. 
In this town on Saterday last, Samuer, Brabdrorp, 

Esq. Sheriff of the count: a wong 5 nog ie 
Mrs. Belinda, wife of Mr. Thomas Welles, aged 24. 

—Emily, youngest ore of Eldad Brown, aged 1 

year.—Mr. Theophilus Lyon, aged 36.—Mrs. Sarah E. 

wife of Mr. Thomas Conery, aged 27. 

In Charlestown, Mr. Johan Wright, aged 65. . 

’ In Medford, Mrs. Charlotte, wife of Mr. Seth Mayo. 
In Milton. Mrs. Abigail Tucker, aged 65. ; 
In Salem, Mr. Isaac Hacker, aged 68, a minch 

ted member of the Society of Friends.—-Mrs. 

Munday, aged 76.---Mrs. Susan Collyer, aged 31.—-Mres. 

Abigail Hathorne, aged-70. 

In Newburyport, Mr. Moses Pearson, aged 56. 

In Milford, Mr. Simeon Brown, aged 32. 

In Randolph, Mrs. Olive, wife of Capt. Luther Thay- 
er, aged 47. _ Se ee : 

At Andover, on Monday, Dr. Joseph Mulliken, In- 








ee 


In Princeton, N. J. Rev. John Cruickshanks, of St. 
John’s, S. C. aved 24. 


In Nelson County, Virg. Dr. William B. Hare, aged 


in Baltimore, Ist inst. Jozeph Swift, youngest child 
of Mr. Eli Adams, merchant, late of this town. 
_ In Harrodsburg, Ken. Henry P. Smith, Esq. 
| In Tennessee, William Alexander, Esq. Secretary of 
that State. iy 4 : 

In Ohio, the Hon. Jons Lovert, of Albany, former- 
ly a member of Congress, aged 53. _ . 
+ In Paris, July 29th Me. Monge, Count de Peluze, an- 
cient Senator, and known by many estimable works of 
science. ee eS sap a 


7 
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| __ « PROMOTER OF THE SCIENCES.” 


 Pyetrocgy Chamber and. Barrel ORGANS. Up- 
right, Horizontal, Cabinet and Square PIANO- 
FORTES. Harps, Guitars, Clarionets, Flutes, Fifes, 
Picolais, Bassoons, Horns, Serpents, Clarions, Bugles, 
Trumpets, Cymbals, Violins, Violas and Vialoncellos. 
Reeds, Strings, Btidges and every article of Musical 
Merchagdize. A great Variety of the newest and most 
FASHIONABLE MUSIC of all kinds, for all Instru- 


ments, 
ORGANS and PIANO- 


Instruments let out on hire. 
FORTES repaired and-tuned. 

Just Receivep, The favourite Patriotic song of 
“ William Tell,” the Swiss patriot; ‘“ Thine am I 
my faithful fair Fhe Cabin Boy ;” “ Her smil- 
ing eyes ; ‘* Freedom's Jubilee,” all sung by, Mr. 
Keene with great applause ; ‘* The Soldier's Bride,” 
O softly sleep, my Baby Boy,” with HanpEt,’s favour- 
ite Sones in sheets ;—New FiLure music; IncuEvon 
and Paripps’s most fayourite songs bound in one vol, 

4w. August 21, 

a . e e@ 
Christian Disciple. 
pus day pablished by J. T. Buckingham, at the 
Office of the Galaxy, No. 17 Cornhill, 
THE CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE, 

No. LXV. For SEPTEMBER, 1818. Containing--- 
Mias Elizabeth Smith---Reflections on various subjects 
---The Protection Society of Maryland---The danger- 
ous influence of party passions---Christians called to 
peace---Illustrations of passages in the New-Testament, 
which refer to sentiments, &c. among the Jews-in the 
time of our Lord---Views of the Friends on the subject 
of oaths---Renarkable events in the time of Edward 
III.---Crimina) offences in England and Wales---Frag- 
ments——-POETRY. On Governing the passions--- 
“* Thy will be done”—Lines on the death of a Child 
---Lines for a Miss’s Sampler INTELLIGENCE. 
British and Foreign Bible: Society-—Converted Budhu 
Priests---Obituaries——Candidates for the Ministry. 


North-American Review. 
jx published, by Cummings:& Hilliard, No. 1, 

Cornhill, THE NOR TH-AMERICAN RE- 
VIEW, No. XXI. Containing, Life and Writings of 
Dr. Frapklin : Jacobsen’s Laws of the Sea ; Life and 
Writings.of President Dwight ; Chalmers’s Evidences 
of Christianity ; Bristed’s Resources of the U. States. 
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——The American Water Burner; New Publications. 
Sept. 5. 






" We offer our thanks to Sciolis for the oppértunity ha 


structer of che of the schools in Boston, aged 44, . 
la Newington, N. H. Nathtaijiel -Folsom, Eeq. late 
naval officer of Portsmouth, aged 69. : 








‘LYRA BOREALIS. 








D GALAXY. 


GRINS, No. X. How happy must that person be, : rho 

ADAM AND EVE, JUNIOR: thinks himself in the favour of ‘the Almigh- 

We're ever loth ourselves to blame; ty, and can think of death as a thing which 
So strive to cast our sin and shame it is an infirmity not to desire. | cic aale 

On some one else: —This fault began Virtue in a dungeon is preferable ta_ sin 

As early as the race of man. jon a throne ; and innocence in the pilory 

Adam to Eve blam’d off his evil, is more honourable than guilt on the bench. 

‘nd Eve next laid it to the Devil. Vice is a coward, and no man dares to 

We, keeping up the self same game, | look it in the face that fears to be damned. 


On our first parents cast our blame, 
Or with hard thoughts the Dev’) pursue, 
Much more, than justly is his due ; 
And try to think if paradise 
Were our abode, so pure and nice, 
‘We'd bring not’on ourselves disgrace, 
Nor injure our succeeding race. 
But teke a woman now, and let her 
Have old Eve’s chance—would she do beficr ? 
Or place a man along with madam— 
Would he do better, than old Adam ? 
One pair, in England cr in France, 
“Pve heard, had once the following chance. 
A noble landJord took the rounds 
_ fo view his wide-extended grounds ; 
And found, beside a piece of wood, 
A man and wife, in dismal mood, 
Were gathering faggots and bewailing 
Their lot ; and gainst first parents railing 
Yor falling from their state, so high, 
To state of sin and misery. 
‘ Now,’ says my lord ‘ friends, cease your sorrow ; 
‘Call at my residence tomorrow ; 
*Call—I admit of no denial, 
¢ And you shall have a thorough trial. 
‘If you can, as yourselves believe , 
‘Surpass old Adam and old Eve, 
*In strict obedience and refraining, 
* No cause you'll have for more complainiag— 
* All worldly goods I will supply 
*To.comfort you, till you shall die.’ 
“ Heaven bless your honour ; tis agreed; 
**For we are in the greatest need.” 
The hour arriv’¢, and so did they 
At dwelling of my lord so gay. 
My lord most condescendingly met them, 
And in a princely parlour set them. 
A spacious table there was plac*d, 
With splendid cover'd dishes grac’d, 4 
Rang’d in a handsome hollow square, 
Weli fill’d with all that’s rich or rare ; 
While in the center a tureen, 
Much larger, than the rest is seen. 
* Now, says my lord, ‘ for half an hour, 
‘1 leave this room in your own power. 
¢Examine here your future treat 
‘Of bread, aud fruit, and soup, and meat ; 
* Lift every cover, but the centre : 
‘Phot leave untouch’d, till I reenter. 
With eyes and appetites most keen, 
The guests now see what's to be seen ; 
And then most eager long for what, 
By orders, to be seen is not. 
At length the woman says, “ my dear, 
‘* Sure this command is quite severe, 
“* The centre cover not to touch— 
“Truly the harm canhot be much, 
“* This single order not to keep— 
“Into this dish I'll take a peep.”— 
‘Perhaps *twill do no harm,’ the man said. 
The deed was done some sooner, than said ; 
The dame had rais’d the fatal cover, 
A half an inch, perhaps, or over ; 
Out skipp’d a little sprightly mouse, 
And hid in cranny of the house. 
My lord, just at this time, came in, 
Walk’d stately up to the tureen, 
Took off the cover—view'd each guest— 
The reader's left to guess the rest. 


a 





FOR THE GALAXY. 
EPIGRAM. 
One, like that man, you'll seldom find, 
However you may strive all ; 
He loves most ardently, d’ye mind, 
Himself—and has no rival. 





FOR THE GALAXY. 
PUNS. 
Sure Middlesex cannot complain, 
That affairs are at all out of joint: 
Here matters are put in good Trarn,* 
And speedily brought to the Potnt.t 


“® Name of the deputy sheriff and gaol keeper. 


t Leachmore’s Point, where the court house and gaol 
are located. 








DESULTORY ‘GLEANINGS. 
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QUAINT THOUGHTS AND SAYINGS. 
Selected for the Galaxy. 


Ir is a great felicity of judgment ina 
writer, as well as speaker, to leave off when 
he has done, and not to be carried on by an 


impotent desire of writing, till he becomes 
disagrecabie. 


Some animals there are so small, that if a 
grain of sand were broken into 8,000,000 of 
equal parts, one of these would exceed the 
bigness of one of those creatures. Dr. Hook 
proceeds further, and says that he had dis- 
covered Some so €xcecdingly small, that 
3nillions of millions might be contained in 
one drop of water. If these whole creatures 
be so incredibly little, what shall we think 
of their parts containing and contained, their 
entrails and muscles, their ovaries and 
eggs ! 

Mr. Boyie In his discourse conce 
strange subtility of efluvi 
rious experiment, 
of filed copper, 


rning the 
ums, has this cu- 
_ He found that one grain 
dissolved in spirits of sal- 


Jammoniac, was able to impart a ‘coleup” 
513,613 grains of distilled colourless water. | 
Reason in anger is like aship in a tem-| 
pest, kurried away by the waves and often 

| overset. . or eo" 


{to much censure, and involve me In most 


j must give every serious mird sincere satis- 


‘| heart entire,” and in offering such a sacrifice, 





ry 





But Virtue, that dreads nothing in the next 
life, fears nothing in this but sin. 

Praise out of the mouth of the wicked is 
scandalous, and blame is glorious. Suffer 
not yourself to be laughed out of héaven nor 
rallied into helf; if you cannot bear the re- 
proaching frowns of a man how will you en- 
dure the frowns of an angry Deity? If the 
lash of a-petulant tongue be so sensible, as- 
sure yourself the pains of fire and brimstone 
will be more insupportable. 


WATSONIANA. 


The morals of all nations have been ruin- 
ed by their riches. Luxury makes men 
poor ; poverty, combined with luxury, induc- 
es men and women to marry, not from mu- 
tual liking and an approbation of virtuous 
character, but from intcrest. Where there 
is no liking, there will also be great indiffer- 
ence ; disgust follows indifference ; and the 
silly principle that there can be nothing | 
wrong in doing what so many people do, fin- 
ishes the business of matrimonial felicity, 
and paves the way to adultery. 

I once had determined to write some es- 
says on theological subjects, but I detest 
contention ; and I soon perceived that the 
freedom of my researches would expose me 


uncharitable altercation with the ignorant, 
the intolerant and the orthodox. At an car- 
licr period of life I should not have regret- 
ted these consequences; but as we grow 
old, we grow fond of peace, and | unwillingly 
engage in pursuits likely to disturb our 
tranquillity. I am morcover so entirely oc- 
cupied in providing for my family, that I 
have not leisure to become learned ; and to 
write on any subject without going to the 
bottom of it, would be dishonourable to my- 
self, and useless to the public. 


Letter to Mr. Cowher. 


Calgarth Park, Kendal, Oct. 18, 1797. 
_ &Siry—I know not how many years are 
passed since I first read ard admired your 
delightful poems; I yesterday finished my 
re-perusal of them, and you must allow me 
the singular liberty of testifying to you the 
great esteem in which I hold their author. 
In an age when religion is rejected, mo- 
rality outraged, and the concerns of futurity 
lost in dissipation and sensual indulgence, it 


faction to see the -impressive manner in 
which you support the cause of piety and vir- 
tue. You must not consider this testimony 
of my respect as an officious compliment; I 
pay it as adebt due to the manly zeal, for 


your writings. 

I will own to you that the consciousness 
of having laboured in the same cause with 
Sincerity (with what successs God only 
knows) gives a degree of comfort to me, in 
this retirement, where I spend cight months 
in the year, which nothing else could give. 
Your mind, I see, from various parts of 
your work, is elevated to the contemplation 
of the ‘First Cause, and filled with veneration 
for his inscrutable perfections ; this is a dis- 
position of all others most to be coveted ; it 
generates no melancholy, it frees the soul 
from superstitious apprehensions, it warms 
the heart, it enlivens hope, it teaches resig- 
nation, it dcadens our affections for this world, 
and it thereby fits us for another. A man of 
this temper ‘* knows that God demands his 


to his Maker, he has the strongest confi- 
dence that it will be graciously accepted by 
him. 
It gives inc pleasure, it must give pleas- 
ureto cvery man who has any love for genius 
and virtue, to perceive that these qualities, 
though unnoticed by the many, are held in 
duc cstimation by the most enlightened part 
of mankind ; hence I could not read without 
delight the Eulogy bestowed on you by the 
author of the “Pursuits of Literature ;” (I 
am under obligations to that genticman, 
whoever he may be, for what he has_ said of 
me,) and though I do not agrce wite him in 
some of his censures, and have no pleasure 
in reading lampoons, I perfectly unite with 
him in opinion concerning yourself. 
I beg pardon for this intrusion, but pre- 
suming that my character is not wholly un- 
known to you, I have the vanity to think 
that you will excuse this liberty. 
The lakes are visited by all the world: if 
an excursion into these parts should ever be 
made by yourself, I beg you would try the 
hospitality of Calgarth Park. I am, Sir, 
With the greatest estcem, your obedient 
servant, R. Lanvarr.”? 





FASHIONS. 


London papers say the Dandies are bring- 
ing again into fashion feather-bed neck cloths 
and fillory capes ; and none of the “ dear de. 
lightful creatures” can be seen out without 
stays; pinching the waist so tightly, that the 


what is good and praise-worthy, shown in all 


Lis perhaps a necessary adjunct to the point 


of civilization at which we have yet attained, 
the respects and attentions which we receive, 
alike from the first order of citizens and the 
multitude, rise and fall in exact correspond- 
ence with the ascent or depression of the 
metcury of our estates. As Franklin long 
ago expressed the same sentiment, “ Now | 
have a sheep and a cow, evcry body bids me 
good-morrow.”” Telescopic. 





“In Adam's Fall, ret 

“ We sinned all.”—[Hornbook Poetry. 
A lady of this County, fond of exhibitirg 
the shrewdness of her young son, lately said 
to him, in the presence of a religious friend : 
«© My dear, tell the gentleman in what state 
the fallleft Adam.” ‘In the state of Kentuc- 
ky, sir,’’ said the boy. _ -[ Onion. 
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THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 

Y WELLS & LILLY, No. 97, Court-Street, . 

price $1,25, handsomely bound, 

A KEY to the Classical Pronunciation of 
Greek, Latin, & Scripture proper Names; in which the 
words are accented, and divided into syllables exactly 
asthey ought to be pronounced, according, to the 
Rules drawn from analogy, and the best usage. To 
which are added, termination vocabularies of He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin proper names, in which the 
words are arranged according to their final syllables, 
and classed according to their accents ;by which the 
general analogy of pronunciation may be seen at one: 
view, and the accentuation of each word more easily 
remembered. Concluding with Observations on the 
Greek and Latin accent and quantity; with some 
probable conjectures on the method of freetag them 
from the obscurity and confusion in which they are 
involved, both by the Ancients and Moderns. By 
JOHN WALKER, author of the Critical Pronouncing 
Dictionary.—Carefully printed from the last London 
edition. 
5 Extract from the Preface. 

“The Critical Pronouncing Dictionary of the English 
Language miturally suggested an idea of the present 
work. Proper names from the Greek and Latin form 
so considerable a part of every cultivated living lan- 
guage, that a Dictionary seems to be imyerfect without 
them. Polite scholars, indeed, are seldom at a Joss for 
the pronunciation of words they so frequently meet with 
in the learned languages ; but there are great numbers 
of respectable English scholars, who, having only a 
tincture of classical learning, are much at a loss fora 
knowledge of this part of it. Itis not only the learned 
professions that require this knowledge, but almost 
every one above the merely mechanical. The profes-’ 
sors of painting, statuary, and misic, and those who 
admire their works ; readers of history, politics, poet- 
ry; all who converse on subjects ever so little above 
the vulgar, have so frequent occasion ‘to pronounce 
these proper names, that whatever tends to render this 
pronunciation easy must necessarily be acceptable to 
the public. 

The proper names in Scripture have stilla higher 
claim to our attertion. That évery thing contained m 
that precious repository of divine truth should be ren- 
dered as easy as possible to the reader, cannot te 
doubted: and the very frequent occasions of pronoun- 
cing Scripture proper names} in a country where read- 
ing the Scripture makes part ofthe religions worship, 
seem to demand some work on this subject more per- 
fect than any we have hitherto seen. 

] could have wished it had been undertaken by a 
person of more learning and leisure than myself; but 
we often wait in vain for works of this kind, from those 
learned bodies which ought to produce them, and at Jast 
are obliged, for the best we can get, to the labours of 
some necessitous individual.’ Being long engaged in 
the instruction of youth, I felt the want ofa work of 
this kind, and have supplied it in the best manner } am 
able. If I have been happy enough to be useful—or 
only so far useful as to induce some abler hand to un- 
dertake the subject, I shall think my labour amply re- 
warded.” 

Oc The above work is one of the most useful 
which has come from the pen of the learned inte}ligent, ; 
and indefatigable WALKER. It has been oftca reprint-. 
ed in England and the United States in an expensive 
octavo size. The present neat and cheap edition, has 
been superintended with the utmost care, and some 
unquestionable errors corrected. An introduction of. 
it into Schools and Academies, would tend to prevent. 
that unauthorized and vicious pronunciation cf Scriptu- 
ral and Classical names, which is so disagreeable and 
and yet socommon. It is as easy to acquirea proper 
accent as an improper one, and the instructer is inex- 
cusable who sufiers his pupil to centract an erroneous 
pronunciation, 

WaAtkKER’s principles of pronunciation are distin- 
guished by an exact knowledge of his subject ; bis in- 
dustry is indefatigable, and it would not be easy to 
point out an author who combines se extensively pro- 
found learning with manly independence aud good 
sense, 


COPARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED, 
HE Copartnership heretofore existing under the 
firm of SWEETSER & WHEELER, is this day 
by mutual consent dissolved, and all persons having 
demands against said firm are requested to exhibit the 
same for adjustment ; and those who are indebted to 
make immediate payment to cither of the subscribers, 
at No. 22, Federal-Street. 
HENRY SWERFTSER. 
WORHAM WHEELER. 
HENRY SWEETSER respectfully in- 
informs his friends and the public, that he contmues the 
WEST-iINDIA GOODS & GROCERY business, at 
No, 22, Federai-Street, and solicits the patronage of 
his former friends and customers. Sept. 1. 
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UST Published, and for sale at the office of the 
New-England Galaxy, No 17 Cornhill, 
: ; 

THE FRIEND OF PEACE. 

No. XIII. ‘ 

By Pao Pacrricus. 

Containing—Introduction—An affair of Houour— 
Review of a Swiss Custom—Review of a plan for a 
Peace Office—Thomas Paine’s Account of the object 
of War—The condition of Soldiers under a Republi- 
can Government—Impressment and Conscription— 
Conscription compared with the right of acquiring 
property—The War and War debt of Great Britain— 
Letter on Trainings—New-York Peace Society— 
Rhode Island Peace Society—Proposed plan of Branch 
Societies—Encouraging Facts—Branch Societies 
Names of new Members—Lines addressed to the R. 1. 

Peace Society—Notice to agents. ‘ 
(<~ Complete Sets of the Frienp or Prace from 
its commencement, for sale at the office of the Galaxy. 











unhappy wearer resembles an our gigss, in 


Aug. 28, 


the throat. In'short, nothin we too atiff | 7 
at present : and € Ead that gee into the 
world, must have his neck tied up almost as | 
tight as some Lads that go out of it. =’ 
eel #3 i a 
FASHIONABLE THERMOMETER. — 
From the false taste of our country, which 
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Cappe’s Explis 
pest published, and for sale a 
50 cts..a dozen, 6.cts, singleo— 
An. Alphabetical EXPLICATION |, 
and Phrases, which occur in Scriptures 
Hymns, and other books of devotion, im 
mote the profit and pleasure of those 4 
By thé late Rev. Newcome Carpe. 


OPEN | 
ILLIAMSS ANATOMICAL EX 
is removed to his house, No, 6, Sa 


for the accommodation : 1 
who have not had an opportunity of sceing 
having them explained. They will be des 
Mr. and Mrs. illiams, who will spare fof 
render it gratifying and intelligible: they w 
avail themselves of the present opportunity of 4 
the only and most scientific exhibition ever off 
an enlightened public, Their stxy will be only 
weeks, nfter which they will he removed to the so 
ern-states, The Ladies and Gent rang. ast 
sured that there is nothing in. thia exhibition that-w 
offend the most delicate eye. , Days of adani 
Ladies, Mondays, Tuesdays aud. Wednesdays 
Gentlemen, Thursdays, Fridays and 
mittance 25cents. =. ~ 
PP PORTRAITS tnd MINIATURES: 
by. Wititams in his usual style of elegance a 
Yectness,' 
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dicademy for Young Tai 
‘By WARREN PEIRCE,: 
a No. 69, Manxer-6p 
R. PEIRCE is greatly encowaged bythe 
age, which his school has hitherto reeely 
peculiarly gratified, that tha! patronagedig 
from such respectable sources. Many 
also, are gratetuily remeinbered 
knowledged. rea N s 
He informs hi: friends and the pa 
sort vacation, his school will recou 
the seventh day of September, © 
Applications received and terms made we 
Academy. School opens at $ o’clock Av 
P. M. while the season admits. os 
His system of instruction embraces all 
Female Edneation, usually tanght by Preceptal 
which, in the present improved state of Soci 
considered esscntial. oa Aug. 
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School for. Young Ladies 
ME WORCESTER’s School, at No. 6, i 
ough-street, is open for the instruction’ of 4 
Ladies, in al] the branches usually taught in the® 
of this town. ‘Those who, are unacquainted @i 

character and qualifications, are referred’ for 
tion to the President of Harvard Univerity, thé 
Mr. Parkman, and the Hen. Daniel Sargent. 


CHARLES C. NICHO 


~ + Mercaant Tattor, No. 3, Sta 
F the late firm of Clapp & Nichols, 
business, and has added fb his stock a gegl 
sortmen< of seasonabdle and fashionable G@ OE 
London fashionable Brown CLOTHS, fag? 
Frocx Coats ; og 
Black, Blue, Olive, Claret, Chocolate-mia 
Clergy-Grey, Cobourg, Smoke, Olive 
Bottle-Green West df England BROADC:! 
Superfine Imperial Blue, Black, Olive-Greeft 
mix, Smoke, &c. Frexcu and Deca & 
CLOTHS; * 
London CassimFreEs and VFStTincs ; bay 
Silk Frorentines ; White Dew and JEa 
Black, White and Grey Concays ; Brown 
Sik Porsins, for SumMER PANTALOONS 
Suspenders, Gloves, Under-vests and Dra 
_ A GENERA! ASSORTMENT OF |” 
MILITARY CLOTHS & TRIM! 
<p Naval and Military Work executed 
modern style. ‘ 
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SPLENDID LOTTERY 
HE 7th class of the PLYMOUTH BEAC 
TERY, is the only one now on the carp 
on a Jarge scale, similar to some of the South 
teries, but contains on!y 3000 tickets, all of ® 
to be drawn in 6 days drawing—and will 

finish by the 2d of December. It contains _ 
1 Prize of - - - - 000 

1 Prize of - - - 

1 Prize of - - - 
19 Prizes of $1009" 
12 Prizes of 500 
56 Prizes of 100 
950 Prizes of 32 








1031 Prizes - - - - - = 
3000 Tickets at &32 is 96,000 on 
Brought from 6th Class 1,000 eae 
‘Subject to a deduction of fiteen Per Uf 
The first drawn number on the first day 
will be entitled to (k= $10,000. 3 
Tickets and parts are going off rapidly 
ptize-selling stand of hoa 
BENJAMIN HUNTING] 
No. 21, Exchamgs 
at the following prices, viz. sine 
Wholes --- - - - $38 4 
Quarters - - - - - 6&2) - 
Fichths - - + - 4% 
Sixteenths, - - - - 412 
Twenticths - - - - 17% 
ic Now is the best time to buy. 


JAMES RUSSELL, | 
AS just received, one case containing €@ 
THREAD LACES, EDGINGS, FOOTE 

and CAP CROWNS—linen Lawns—linen, @ 


6 “¢ 
) Yoke 


Hakfs—fine linen Cambrics—for sale low at 


dill. 
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BOSTON :. 
“PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY. 
JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM. 
Office over No. 17 Cornhill; ° 


Entrance at the Fourth Door south from the 
: State-Street, 


TERMS.-—$3,00 a YEAB)—IN ADVANEE> 








